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STUDIES AND SKETCHES BY SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. 




ANDSEER'S pictures of animals may be divided 
into several classes. There is, for instance, 
the realistic class ; by which is meant the dog, 
or whatever other animal is represented, as it 
is ordinarily seen, and without any occupation, 
so to speak ; but within this class may also be 
placed the dog in action according to his train- 
ing ; that is, in the sporting-field : of this compound class, 
comprised of natural and educational endowments, the examples 
are too numerous to require pointing out. Another class is the 
pathetic, and it shows, as is most desirable it should, only a list 
of very limited dimensions ; but conspicuously in it stand ' The 
Random Shot,' a subject far too painful, one would suppose, to 



please any spectator with the least feehng of humanity; 'The 
Otter Hunt,' where the miserable animal is seen writhing in its 
agony on a spear uplifted by a huntsman ; and ' The Shepherd's 
Chief Mourner,' in the Sheepshanks Collection, than which a 
more deeply- affecting and poetic monody was never painted on 
canvas, though the ''mourner" is only a dog; but his heart is 
with his dead master in the rough coffin whereon the living 
creature rests his head. A third class of Landseer's subjects is 
the humorous ; and it is a large one comparatively, for in it 
must be included many pictures which have, as it were, a droll, 
as well as a sedate, side; such are 'Jack in Office,' 'There's 
no place like home,' ' Alexander and Diogenes,' ' Laying down 
the Law;' but among the decidedly humorous will be placed 




The Cafs Paw (1824). — Lent by Frederick A. Milhank^ Esq., M.P. 



'Comical Dogs,' 'The Monkey who had seen the World,' and 
' The Cat's Paw ;' of this last the original idea is engraved here. 
The picture painted from it was exhibited at the British Insti- 
tution in 1824, when the artist was about twenty-two years of 
age ; it was then sold for ;^ioo, and was subsequently bought 
for £\20 by the Earl of Essex, in whose possession it is at the 
October, 1875. 

3T 



present time. The popularity of the subject has caused it to 
be engraved twice ; first as a small book-plate, by the late 
Robert Graves, in 1830, which was published in the " Forget- 
me-not;" and secondly, on a comparatively large scale, by 
Mr. C. G. Lewis, for Messrs. Henry Graves & Co. We 
have remarked that the sketch here engraved — it realised 
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85 guineas at the sale of the deceased artist's works — was the 
" original idea " only of the finished picture ; for in reality it is 
httle else. In the painting the monkey and its unfortunate 



prisoner the cat are almost identical with their representatives 
in the sketch, but there all verisimilitude ends. The kind of 
chafing-dish before us, in which the chestnuts are roasting, is 




A Highland Botkie (1840). — Lent by H. G, Reidy Esq,^ Middlesbrough. 



transformed into a well-made oven, somewhat similar to those 
used by laundresses for heating their irons ; and behind it is a 
table whereon is a large basket containing some cloths, from 



among which peer out two or three kittens, attracted by the 
cries of their mother ; one of them seems to be making its way 
out of the basket, as if it would attempt to rescue the victim from 




Resting {I'i&p). — Lent by Messrs. Agnew^ Waterloo Place. 



the arms of its tormentor, which is so ingeniously employing the 
paws of the cat instead of its own to ''handle" the hot chestnuts. 
In the si^etch is the head of a dog, evidently enjoying what, if it 



could speak, it would call ''the fun of the thing." Both the 
drawing, in pen and ink, and the painting are irresistibly droll. 
' The Highland Bothie ' is a sketch executed in sepia and 
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colours, and was most probably painted on the spot by Land- 
seer when, in some one of his Scottish wanderings, he met with 
the cottage, and, impressed with its rude picturesqueness, 
transferred a representation of it to his portfolio. Those who 
are well acquainted with these somewhat primitive specimens 
of the domestic architecture of our fellow-countrymen in Scotland 



and Ireland — they are in reality little better than huts — can 
testify to the truth of the example here given : the rudeness of 
their construction is shown by the manner in which the beams 
and rafters are placed ; evidently architects were not invited to 
send in competitive designs for the building, which has a kind 
of Robinson Crusoeish look about it : the " supports " and cross- 




T/ze Dustman's Dog (1816). — Lent by George Gurney, Esq.^ Ca?nde7t Lodge, East Didwich, 



beams appear to be put anyhow and anywhere. The furni- 
ture of the bothie — so much at least as one can decipher such 
hieroplyphical representations — is as rude as the place which 
holds it : on the right is a cask supporting some planks that 
serve as a table, for a bottle and glass are just visible upon it ; 
on the opposite side is a large chest ; in front of it a woman is 



nursing a child, and there are indications of another female 
close by her. In advance of the cask is an odd-looking object 
perfectly indefinable ; it has the head of a man wearing a Scotch 
cap over a mass of black hair, and there is the outline of his 
arm with a long stick in his hand : it might have been intended 
for anything but a human figure ; but as we see it we can only 




Study of Rams' Heads (1845). — Lent by his G7'ace the Duke of Westminster. 



interpret it thus. On one of the cross-beams a couple of fowls 
have perched themselves. 

' Resting ' is another of the sketches, of which some have 
been given in earlier pages, made by Landseer when at Geneva, 
and most picturesque and effective all of them are. 



We have outlived the days when the dustman proclaimed his 
presence in the streets of the metropolis by the ringing of a 
bell, but when Landseer made his sketch — it is in pencil, and 
was drawn at the age of fourteen — the man was never without 
such a musical accompaniment ; it was, as it were, the badge 
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of his occupation, and in this pictorial study we have his dog, 
lying on an old mat, keeping watch and ward over the bell, 
while his master is, in all probabiHty, busy emptying the dustbin 
of some dwelling-house. Underneath the drawing the boy- 



artist has appended the title of the subject in a handwriting still 
unformed, thereby testifying to his youthfulness. 

The next engraving, * Rams' Heads,' is from a most masterly 
sketch, in black chalk heightened with white ; one of those 




Head of a Cm't-horse (1815). — Lent hy George Gurney^ Esq., Camden Lodge, East Didwich. 



courteously placed at our disposal by the Duke of Westminster. 
The ' Head of a Cart-horse ' is a very early drawing in pencil, 
executed with considerable spirit and freedom of touch. 



In 1844 Landseer exhibited at the Academy his fine picture of 
fighting stags entitled 'The Combat;' for the heads of the 
animals he made the crayon study here engraved, which was sold 




The Combat (1844). — ^^^^ ^y ^^^ Grace the Duke of Westmhister. 



with the other contents of his studio, and realised 160 guineas. 
Interlocked by their horns, the combatants struggle so despe- 
rately for victory that the issue seems as if- it must be death to 
one or the other, if not to both. There exists another and larger 



sketch of this subject, in black chalk only; it is in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Frederick Piercy, to whom we are indebted for 
Landseer' s sketch of ' The Whisky Still,' engraved on an earlier 
page of this series of papers. J- L"). 



